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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DOCTOR  RUTHERFORD. 


when  Napoleon  saw  Goethe  he  said : 
“You  are  a  man.”  However  this  wastrue 
of  the  great  German,  it  was  true  of  Dr. 
Kutherford.  He  was  a  man.  He  was  a 
true  friend;  what  he  promised  to  do  was 
sure  to  he  performed.  Notwithstanding 
his  numerous  avocations  he  found  time  to 
do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  veracity.  In  his 
serious  conversation  what  he  said  could 
be  relied  on  as  to  truthful  representation. 
He  was  fond  of  telling  jokes  on  others,  but 
his  substantial  truthfulness  was  undoubt¬ 
ed.  In  a  long  intercourse  with  him  I 
never  knew  him  to  misstate  a  matter. 

In  earlier  life  the  labor  he  performed  in 
his  profession  was  enormous.  He  said 
that  for  many  years  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  be  tired;  that  is,  after  a  sleep  he 
was  himself  again,  vigorous  for  new  ex¬ 
ertion,  even  when  he  had  not  taken  off  his 
clothes.  He  was  always  ready,  night  and 
day,  to  visit  sick  and  poor.  I  have  heard 
this  often  spoken  of  as  his  trait,  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  go.  His  love  for  his 
profession  was  unbounded.  He  believed 
in  it,  and  believed  that  medicines  have 
power  to  recruit  failing  health,  and  to 
drive  out  disease  lurking  in  the  body  This 
was  attended  with  a  corresponding  dislike 
of  quackery,  especially,  as  he  considered  it, 
homeopathic  quackery.  When  he  was 
near  his  end  homeopathic  treatment  was 
mentioned  in  his  hearing,  and  the  dying 
lion  gave  a  last  growl. 


He  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  in 
earlier  life,  when  his  practice  was  not  so 
j  great  as  it  eventually  became,  he  had  a 
i  workshop  in  the  garret  of  his  house.  He 
could  stock  and  fit  up  a  rifle  handsomely, 

:  and  he  could  put  a  bullet  as  near  the  mark 
as  most  good  shots.  He  delighted,  in  those 
days,  in  throwing  the  sledge,  in  which 
!  manly  sport  he  had  few  equals.  Though 
of  great  strength,  he  was  a  good  runner. 
Without  his  strong  body  he  would  not  have 
been  what  he  was;  mind  and  body  must  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  man. 

His  mind  was  remarkable  for  directness, 
j  His  words  were  few  and  to  the  point.  He 
would  not  talk  much  on  his  profession,  but 
what  he  said  was  clear  and  without  eircum- 
|  locution.  He  seized  on  the  practical  bear¬ 
ing  of  any  subject;  too  much  so  indeed. 

;  About  the  study  of  medicine,  I  have  heard 
him  say-,  “If  a  man  wants'^to  know  how  to 
do  a  thing,  let  him  go  and  do  it.” 

In  person  Dr.  Rutherford  w  «s  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
:  life  weighed  about  230  pounds.  His 
!  strength  was  great,  especially  in  the  arms, 
i  with  corresponding  endurance.  He  rode 
[  on  horseback  until  his  weight  was  too 
I  great.  He  drove  in  a  rockaway  and  al- 
,  ways  bought  large  boned  horses,  which  he 
|  thought  best  adapted  to  our  heavy  roads. 

In  earlier  life  he  used  to  go  coon  hunting 
and  kept  dogs  for  it.  Perhaps  he  never 
J  enjoyed  himself  more  than  when  tramping 
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the  woods  at  night  after  coons.  For  thirty 
years  preceding  the  war  he  was  an  aboli¬ 
tionist  and  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  underground  railroad. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  abolitionists, 
but  did  not  sign  the  original  call  for  a 
meeting.  Afterwards  he  went  with  the 
extremists  and  thought  others  did  not  go 
far  enough  who  were  even  decided  in  their 
views  in  favor  of  abolition.  He  lived  to 
see  slavery  abolished  and  his  own  views, 
mainly,  successful.  He  sustained  the  re¬ 
publican  party  throughout  the  war  and 
afterwards  voted  for  Mr.  Greeley.  He 
said  the  republican  party  had  gained  its 
ends  and  should  be  replaced  by  another 
whose  policy  was  conciliation. 

When  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  other  distinguished  persons  were  indis¬ 
posed  in  Harrisburg,  Dr.  Rutherford  was 
generally  sent  for.  He  was  considered  by 
such  persons  as  a  remarkable  man 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  better  adapted 
for  life  than  Dr.  Rutherford.  Life  and  all 
its  uses  was  just  suited  for  him.  He  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  his  profession.  He 
was  incessantly  active,  and  was  scarcely 
ever  away  from  his  office  three  days  at  a 
time  during  his  whole  life.  He  was  highly 
excitable,  a  nervous  man,  and  a  man  of 
nerve.  He  worked  all  day,  and  at  night 
he  read  the  New  York  T/ibune,  and  posted 
his  books.  This  was  his  wont  for  thirty 
years  of  his  life. 

Though  decided  he  never  treated  others 
rudely,  for  though  not  remarkable  for 
liberality  yet  never  did  shadow  of  little¬ 
ness  come  over  his  large  heart.  tie  was 
gentle  to  women,  encouraging  to  the  af¬ 
flicted;  he  did  much  that  he  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  paid  for.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  that  ever  lived  in  this 
community,  and  most  families  will  feel 
that  they  have  lost  a  reliable  friend  and  a 
remarkable  physician.  He  died  of  heart 
disease,  diagno  ed  by  Drs.  Da  Costa,  of 
Philadelphia,  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  and 
Gemmel,  of  Altoona,  to  be  disease  of  the 


aortic  valves.  His  heart  was  affected  for 
nine  months;  for  seven  months  he  was 
poorly,  confined  to  his  room  for  two 
months.  He  practised  as  long  as  he  could 
get  about,  with  the  tenacity  that  belongs 
to  such  natures. 

He  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  The 
decline  of  his  health  is  attributed  by  his 
family  to  his  gn  at  exertions  during  the 
sickness  of  the  spring  of  1872,  when  he 
said  that  he  had  paid  more  visits  than  he 
had  done  during  anyspring  for  forty  years. 
He  was  of  Scotch  Irish  descent,  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  family  and  connexion  liviDg  in 
Dauphin  county,  near  Harrisburg. 

He  was  a  feeble  infant,  not  expected  to 
liv^,  but  became  a  very  strong  man.  He 
said  he  was  a  pint  pot  baby.  He  had  not 
the  advantage  of  early  education,  and  at 
|  nineteen  years  of  age  had  little  schooling. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  college,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  1832,  aDd  succeeded  Dr.  Dean, 
his  brother-in-law,  hi  practice  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  He  ate  little  meat,  scarcely  ever 
|  tasted  liquor,  and  never  had  tasted  lager 
beer.  He  was  the  life  of  an  evening  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  generally  kept  the  company 
in  merriment.  He  was  entertaining  to  the 
sick,  aDd  his  visits  were  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure.  He  was  prominent  in  any 
company  he  went  into.  Though  strong,  he 
!  was  peaceable,  and  except  in  rare  cases, 
forgiving.  Like  many  jokers,  he  liked  not 
jokes  on  himself. 

As  a  physician,  he  was  remarkable  for 
diagnosis.  He  was  rarely  mistaken  in 
what  he  said  was  the  matter  with  a  pa¬ 
tient.  He  did  not  say,  “he  has  something 
like  this,  or  something  like  that,’’  but  de¬ 
cided  by  what  organ  was  affected, and  what 
was  its  complaint.  During  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  his  practice  changed  consider¬ 
ably.  Latterly,  he  seldom  "bled,  but  he 
always  used  calomel  freely.  I  think  he 
diagnosed  more  by  the  rational  than  physi¬ 
cal  science. 

His  surgical  practice  was  large,  extend¬ 
ing  through  this  and  surrounding  counties. 
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He  performed  most  of  the  major  opera¬ 
tions,  and  was  surgeon  for  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  railroad  company.  As  a  surgeon  he 
was  prompt,  and  his  judgment  much  re¬ 
lied  on  as  to  the  necessity  and  site  ef  an 
operation.  In  operating  he  used  sulphuric 
ether  and  never  chloroform, against  which 
he  always  had  a  prejudice.  To  the  last  he 
kept  his  own  medicines,  and  said  he  would 
not  practice  unless  he  did. 

He  carried  medicines  with  him  in  his 
rockaway,  and  would  sometimes  mix  up 
standing  on  the  front  pavement.  He  re¬ 
corded  all  his  cases  and  the  remedies  used. 
Few  men  would  be  willing  to  do  the  writ¬ 
ing  he  did  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to 
practice.  But  he  performed  it  punctually, 
and  has  left  many  volumes.  He  seldom 
used  medical  terms,  hut  could,  if  he 
wished,  and  correctly.  He  had  a  great 
many  students.  He  did  not  take  much 
pains  with  them,  but  let  them  pick  up 
medical  knowledge  themselves. 

He  leaves  a  large  property  and  a  busy 
life.  His  iaige  and  powerful  form  will  no 
longer  be  seen  driving  through  the  streets. 
His  decision  of  character,  and  the  jokes 
he  carried  with  his  medicines,  will  long  be 
remembered.  Many  looked  upon  his  re¬ 
mains  and  felt  tha'-  they  had  lost  a  friend. 

“He  was  the  proudest  of  h;s  strength, 

The  sturdiest  of  us  all ; 

Why  lies  he  at  that  'e  irful  length, 

And  we  around  his  pah  ?  ’ 

To  sum  up  the  character  of  Dr.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  as  a  man.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  entire  manliness  and  self-dependence. 
He  needed  no  other  man’s  opinion  toaid- 
him  in  forming  his  own.  His  skill  in  re 
cognizing  disease  has  never  been  equaled 
by  any  one  who  ever  practiced  medicine  in 
this  county.  It  will  be  long  before  any 
one  will  exert  the  controlling  influence 
which,  as  a  physician,  he  held  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  The  magnetic  influence  he  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  sick  in  inspiring  them  with 
hope  and  cheerfulness,  has  been  said  by  an 
observer  to  be  as  “good  as  his  medicines.” 


He  was  a  man  (to  quote  Charles  Dickens) 
who  seemed  to  bring  in  a  whole  room  full 
of  fresh  air.  He  shortened  his  days  by 
useful  labor.  Though  anxious  to  live  he 
met  the  Great  Destroyer  with  fortitude. 
His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
a  numerous  retinue,  and  now  repose  in  the 
|  Harrisburg  cemetery.  He  was,  perhaps, 

!  the  most  remarkable  man  ever  raised  in 
Dauphiu  county. 

The  last  sickness  of  this  distinguished 
practitioner  was  attended  with  much  suf¬ 
fering,  principally  from  passive  conges¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  and  serious 
effusions  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
His  powerful  constitution  enabled  him  to 
j  rally  again  and  again,  and  to  struggle  with 
1  disease  like  a  strong  ship  battling  with  the 
|  storm.  And  in  this  case  it  was  touching  to 
|  see  so  strong  a  man  mainly  dependent  on 
j  the  women  of  his  own  family  for  the  alle- 
!  viation  of  inevitable  distress. 

Nearly  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  from 
j  his  venerable  and  dying  lips  were,  “de¬ 
plorable  condition” — referring  to  himself, 
j  I  presently  took  his  poor  swollen  hand,  and 
[shade  him  a  last  “good  night.”  He  said 
“good  night.”  But  not  good  night  to  his 
memory — that  will  remain  with  thousands 
j  until  all  of  this  generation  are  laid  beside 
|  him  in  the'grave. 

His  kindness  of  heart,  the  truthfulness 
of  his  character,  his  fidelity  to  old  friends 
and  associations,  will  long  echo  in  the 
memory  like  the  voice  of  truth  in  a  world 
of  sham. 

The  fertile  valley  in  which  he  was  born 
and  never  left  he  will  dwell  in  no  longer. 

;  Tbe  clear  river  which  he  loved  to  look 
upon  will  delight  him  no  more.  It  will 
j  shimmer  in  the  light  of  summer  and  clasp 
:  its  green  islands,  but  his  eyes  will  behold  it 
j  not  again.  His  steps  have  entered  the 
|  dark  valley,  where  there  is  fear  alike  for 
i  the  strong  and  the  timid,  and  his  spirit  has 
plunged  into  the  dark  waters,  where  there 
[  is  only  God  to  help. 
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Long  will  the  physicians  of  this  place 
remember  him  who  was  foremost  among 
them. 

Long  will  the  afflicted  remember  his 
kind  and  skillful  assistance. 

Long  will  the  evening  company  remem¬ 
ber  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  presence. 

Long  will  the  poor  remember  him,  for  he 
ministered  unto  them. 


His  carriage  drives  no  longer  on  the 
streets  of  the  city.  His  heavy  step  mounts 
no  longer  to  the  chamber  of  affliction.  The 
customary  circle  of  professional  duties  has 
ceased  forever.  In  the  house  of  his  father 
there  is  sickness  no  more. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  this  worthy  man. 

Robert  Harris,  M.  D. 

Harrisburg,  June  14,  1873. 
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